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New Testament Theology. Historical Account of the Teaching of Jesus and 
of Primitive Christianity according to the New Testament Sources. By 
Dr. Willibald Beyschlag, Professor of Theology at Halle. Trans- 
lated by Rev. Neil Buchanan. T. & T. Clark, 1895. Vol. I., pp. xxiii. 
+ 419; II., pp. xii.+ 5i7. 

Professor Beyschlag in this, as he tells us, his life-work, treats of the 
teaching of Jesus according to the synoptists and according to the Gospel of 
John ; the views of the first apostle, according to the Acts, the epistles of 
James and Peter ; the Pauline system (flesh and spirit, Adam and Christ, God 
and the world, the establishment of salvation, the way of salvation, the life in 
the spirit, the Christian church, the consummation of the kingdom) ; the 
theology of Hebrews ; and Johannine conceptions. In this review we are 
concerned only with the author's presentation of the teaching of Jesus. The 
contemporaneous Judaistic didactic ideas are in no way "indispensable to the 
understanding of the teaching of Jesus .... quite apart from the fact that 
we have not sufficient sources at our command to gain a clear conception 
of the state of pre-Christian ideas of the time." Is the teaching of Jesus, or 
the doctrine about Christ, Christianity? The author occupies a mediating 
position as to this question, maintaining that the teaching has for its back- 
ground a unique self-consciousness, the incomparable significance of his 
person, the latter rather than the teaching as such, accomplishing the found- 
ing of the kingdom of God. Jesus did not come into the world to preach the 
kingdom of God simply, but that there might be a kingdom of God to preach. 
But what is meant by the kingdom of God, or of heaven? "The kingdom of 
God in the perfect original order of things which has its home in heaven, in 
order to come down thence and realize itself on earth, — that ideal condition 
which humanity and history are to reach, that God may in his inmost essence, 
as eternal spirit and holy love, fill all and condition all that is in the world," 
p. 43. Its historical root was theocracy imperfectly realized in the land of 
promise, more vividly in the view of the prophets as the ideal picture 
of the future, but a theocracy the hope of whose realization on earth sank 
lower and lower, till Israel's eyes were raised to heaven in the hope of 
seeing what they longed for coming thence. There is a striking contrast 
between the conceptions of the kingdom held even by John and Jesus. John 
makes the kingdom act immediately in the way of blessing or condemning; 
"his preaching demands conversion, but only demands it, and therefore 
drowns the sweet sounds of promise by the thunders of approaching judg- 
ment." Jesus regards it from the first as his mission not to condemn but to 
save. Not the axe and the fire and the winnowing fan, but the condescend- 
ing love of God, in virtue of which the spiritually poor may become divinely 
rich, is, rather, the characteristic trend in the Master's thought. The appar- 
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ent contradiction between the view of the kingdom as at hand and as yet to 
be, Beyschlag resolves at length by reference to progressiveness and growth. 
As to the personal relation of Jesus to the idea of the kingdom, he was 
conscious of bearing in himself personally that very thing which he desired 
to set up in the world. What, then, was Jesus' thought of himself ? From 
the beginning of his public ministry he was conscious that he was the Mes- 
siah. This was the presupposition of all his preaching, but he did not utter 
the name, nor allow others to do so, till a late period. The motive for this 
remarkable procedure is to be found in the gulf that lay between the popular 
idea of the Messiah and his own Messianic consciousness, as well as between 
the popular idea of the kingdom and his own. " If Jesus from the first had 
thrown the exciting name among the people, he would have called forth the 
most fatal misunderstandings and excitements." He must first beget a purer, 
higher, more spiritual idea of the Messiah, in the mirror of which he might 
be recognized as the Coming One. But, avoiding the name Messiah, he 
gave in lieu thereof the name .Son of Man. How is this to be interpreted ? 
By this term Jesus did not mean to describe his human nature, nor to declare 
thereby that his human existence is miraculous, a form of existence not 
original to him (against Meyer), nor to set himself forth as the ideal man 
(against Schleiermacher, Neander, Reuss), nor to show that nothing human 
was foreign to himself (against Baur), nor to emphasize thereby his being a 
son — referring to the seed of the woman — the protevangel (against Cremer); 
but be meant by this expression, furnished him by the well-known passage 
in Daniel, that he was " the God-invested bearer of the kingdom that 
descends from above," I., p. 67. But not this name, but the name Son of God 
leads us into the heart of the self-consciousness of Jesus. As the name Son of 
Man designated his office and calling, so the name Son of God designated his 
personal consciousness. He is God's beloved and God's likeness. He was 
conscious that he was Son of God before he knew himself to be the Messiah. 
Jesus regarded the divine sonship as resting on inner moral likeness to God, 
but in his case unique because absolute. Yet, inasmuch as the Son of God 
cannot be God Himself, we should not in any way confuse the name Son of 
God with the later name "God the Son," uttered in the doctrine of the church, 
— a name which sprang from an entirely different world of ideas. Jesus had 
no feeling of consubstantiality with God. His was a purely human con- 
sciousness, — yet sinless. What was Jesus' thought of God ? Beyschlag con- 
troverts the position of Weiss (N. T. Theol. I., p. 64) that Jesus had no new 
idea of God to announce, as his God was simply the God of the Old Testa- 
ment. One of his apostles made his whole gospel consist in the revelation of 
a new and perfect idea of God ( i John i : 5). Jesus first stamped the name 
Father as one proper to God, and meant to express thereby a purely personal 
relation that has no equal, — holy love. What was Jesus' conception of man ? 
Recognizing the two factors, body and soul, flesh and spirit, Jesus saw in 
ethical personality man's capacity for immortality. Jesus presupposes the 
universality of sin. The best need to be converted. Continuance in sin 
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means the irrevocable ruin of the inner man. What was Jesus' doctrine of 
righteousness ? Here the author's thought is rich indeed, and one despairs 
of adequately expressing it. God is tA«os in the ethical sense, hence the 
preaching of the kingdom is a preaching of the way of righteousness. In 
the teaching of Jesus this exacting side is fuller than even the announcement 
of grace. He even amended the law of Moses, repudiating parts of it. His 
" fulfilment " of law was didactic. His religious ethics rest on love to God 
and love to man. In reference to the latter, while the duty of rebuke goes 
with that of placability and forgiveness, the duty of love to forgive remains 
even where there is no apology or change of mind. Jesus does not make so 
much of the former, yet it is the background of all his teaching here. What is 
Jesus' doctrine of salvation ? " Rationalism, in turning back from the doc- 
trine of the church, which was based essentially on Paul, to Jesus' own plainer 
gospel, received the impression that this gospel is essentially a system of 
ethics." This is not the case, else we had therein, not gospel, but law more 
penetrating, more cheerless, more exacting than ever. Jesus presented the 
kingdom of heaven as salvation. The doctrine of righteousness merges into 
a doctrine of salvation. The way of salvation through calling and election, 
conversion and forgiveness, sonship and sanctification, is worked out at length. 
As to the saving significance of Christ's death, Beyschlag has no comfort for 
the traditional dogmatists. On Matthew 22:28, he remarks: .... "The 
traditional doctrine of vicarious satisfaction, as may be readily conceived, is 
imported into these words the more confidently, that it for once finds here the 
indispensable ivrl peculiarto it, which is wanting in almost all the rest of the 
New Testament." This i,inl is best explained by the image of redemption 
from slavery, — in this passage slavery to sin. Jesus cannot have thought of 
paying the debt of death due by others, by enduring death for them, because 
by the presupposition that God neither can nor will be gracious or forgive 
without a Xrfrfoc, he wouldhave destroyed everything he had up till then 
taught of the free grace of God, and the forgiveness which depends only on 
the sinner's return," pp. 152 ff. The author's chapters on the church are of 
deep interest, but we refrain from remark, save to note that Jesus came not 
simply to redeem the individual, but society. 

Space will not permit our following the author farther. We return in 
conclusion to his point of view. He properly expects New Testament the- 
ology to rejuvenate dogmatics. But it seems to us that, while his own con- 
tribution is masterful and real indeed, his treatment of the subject is colored 
by his own dogmatic preconceptions. To this criticism he replies, however, 
in his preface. " History is not chronicles," he says, " but living reproduction 
of the past, and therefore must be to some extent subjective." This is of 
course true ; and his biblical theology does not merge into biblical dogmatics, 
as has been charged. But at times his allusions to systems of doctrine are 
more than incidental, — so much so that "the scientific impartiality and 
objectivity of his historical account" is disturbed by them. Apparently, e.g.^ 
he goes out of his way to oppose the Ritschlians, pp. 6-8. G. B. F. 



